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SATURDAY, 


Equal Rights At ot 
_ While visiting the home of the creator of the role of Portia, Anita Pollitzer, 
_ Secretary. of the National Woman's Party, and Lucy Branham, Chairman of ‘ae 
the Inez Milholland Memorial Committee, distributed handbills in front of 
Shakespeare's house it Stratford-on-Avon advertising the British Equal Fran- 
_chise Demonstration in London, which took place on July 3, and in which the | 
National Woman's Party was represented by forty members in a special division 7 
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Chinese Women for Equal Rights 
womeh studénts of Kwanhtung 


University have 6%anized ah associa- 


tion for Equal Rights. 
: They have announced the following 
aims: 
| 1. Right of Scliail to participate in 
politics. 

2. Freedom of women to choose their 
own husbands instead of having to — 
their parents’ choice. 

3. Right to ownership and control of 


property. 


| { 4, Right to inherit property. 


5. Vocational and economic equality. 


Equality in education. 


i 7. Recodification of all laws in China 
| to put men and women on a basis of 
equality. | 


A Woman Lawyer in Spain 
NE of the few women to attain emi- 


nence in the legal profession in Spain | 


is Clara Campaomor. After fighting 
against all the prejudices of a country 
where women are still subordinate, she 
won recognition for women before the 
courts of law. Miss Campaomor was left 
an orphan at the age of ten. She began 
factory work at the age of twelve, and, 
continuing her education, she worked her 
‘way through stenography, telegraphy, and 


a newspaper work to her admission to the 


bar. 


For Women in Medicine 
SABEL THORNE was the first woman 


registered in the London School of 


Medicine for Women, the first medical 
school exclusively for women in the 
world. It is in this school that the Chair 


| of Anatomy is being endowed in honor of 
‘ Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first fully 


qualified medical woman in the world, 
who opened the door of the medical pro- 
- fession to American women. Before the 
London school was open, Mrs. Thorne 
studied chemistry, anatomy, hygiene, and 
~ midwifery in other schools, but could not 
obtain a medical degree because she was 


a woman, until the London school was” 


founded. She studied to be an apothecary, 

_ but a woman could not qualify even for 
this. Because of her family duties, Mrs. 
Thorne was unable to continue in the 
London school until she got her degree, 
but she became secretary of the school, 
and worked for the admission of women 
to medical schools, to hospitals as in- 
ternes, and to examinations for the prac- 
tice of medicine. ; 


Feminist Notes 


Women’s Bar Successes 


EVENTEEN women were successful — 


in the recent bar examinations in 
England. In constitutional law and legal 
history, five women were successful: 
Louise Beryl Gruchy (Middle Temple), 
who obtained a second class, and Evelyn 
Acworth Acworth, Margery Kate Pearson 
Willison (both of the Inner Temple), 
Phyllis Lucy Morgan Blake (Gray’s Inn), 
and Dorothy Travers Wolfe (Lincoln’s 
Inn). In criminal’ law and procedure, 
five women were successful: Edna Phyllis 
Bland, Norah Mary Brooks, Ethel Deni- 


son James, Sophy Sanger (all of Gray’s 
Inn), and Dorothy Travers Wolfe (Lin- 


coln’s Inn). In real property and convey- 
ance, four women were successful: Sarah 
Dhar, Florence Earengey (both of the 
Middle Temple), and Winifred Margaret 
Goode (Lincoln’s Inn), who obtained sec- 


ond classes, and Anne Wilson Hastings 


(Middle Temple). In the final examina- 
tion, four women were successful: Evelyn 
Priscilla Hope (Middle Temple), who ob- 


tained a first class and certificate of — 
honor, Olive Reid Morris (Gray’s Inn), 
and the Hon. Ruth Burton Buckley (Lin- 
coln’s Inn), who obtained second classes, 


and Mary Anna Elizabeth Moclair ( Mid- 
dle Temple). 
risters is now 


Chinese Women in the Professions 
HINESE women are entering the 
professions in increasing numbers. 

There are women bankers, lawyers, den- 


tists, druggists, physicians, educators, — 


jonrnalists, and philanthropists. Mrs. 
Pingsa Hu Chu, a graduate of Wellesley 
College, is one of the new woman leaders 


of China. She is head of the secretarial - 


department of the Chinese-American Bank 
of Commerce, and editor of The Ladies’ 
Journal. She is also chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of China, president 
of the Child Study Club, and secretary of 
the Shanghai Woman’s Social League. 


Danish Women Feminists 


ANISH women are making progress 

in the movement to give the equiva- 

lent title of “Mrs.” to all women, instead 
of distinguishing the spinster by the 
equivalent of “Miss.” There is now an 
official commission at work in Copenhagen 
to devise the best means of carrying out 
the scheme. This move is a revival rather 
than an innovation, since in the 18th cen- 


tury Englishwomen who became promi- 


nent in professional or artistic ways were 


always called “Mrs.,” even when they 
were unmarried. 


The total number of 


Equal Rights 


Mexico's F ive Congressw oman an 


HE press reports that Mexico has 

& elected its first woman member of the 
Chamber of Deputies—Elvia Garillo Pu- 
erto, elected by Yucatan on July 4: When 
Senorita Puerto announced her candidacy 
she said she was entering the race to 
prove that the Constitution of Mexico 
does not prohibit a woman’s being a mem- 
ber of the parliament. 


Turkish Women in the Professions 
URKISH women have undergone great 


changes in the recent Westernization 
of Turkey, G. Bie Ravndal, American 


-Consul-General at Constantinople, points 


out to the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Women are preparing themselves to 
plead cases in Turkish courts, practicing 
medicine in Turkish hospitals, and enter- 


ing various other professions. Numerous 


organizations devoted to philanthropic, 
social, intellectual, and even political pur- 


poses, have been founded and managed en- 
tirely by women. Polygamy has almost 


totally disappeared, and the Turkish 


women of today are becoming active part- 


ners of their husbands in business deals. 

Women are no longer segregated on 
boats and trains, and are to be seen ‘going 
about the streets unveiled. 


Women in the Scotch Church © a 
T \ ESPITE the efforts of women divinity 

students and other women in the 
church, the General Assembly of the 
United Free Church of Scotland refused 


even to appoint a committee to consider 
the admission of women to all offices of 


the church’s work, particularly the min- 


istry. 


Italian Women Protest 


R IGOROUS protests against the grow- 


ing tendency of the authorities to ac- 
cept bodily the formula that “woman’s 
place is in the home” were voiced at the 


- National Congress of Italian Women. 


Resolutions were adopted urging the gov- 
ernment to create groups of women police. 


Equal Pay Not Yet Accomplished 
LTHOUGH the House of Commons in 
1920 conceded the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, little has been accom- 
plished in realizing the principle, the Fed- 
eration of Women Civil Servants (Eng- 
land) says in its annual report. The or- 
ganization continues to fight for the en- 


_ forcement of the principle. 
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Lill Barr Willa reewomen 


“Possession” he was continuing a 

—“ series, begun in “The Green Bay 
Tree,” of novels showing each a phase of 
“the ungainly, swarming, glittering spec- 
tacle of American life.” The story of 
Ellen Tolliver, whose struggle for self- 
ownership the book relates, was to him 
the story of a grandchild of American 
pioneers, without a frontier to conquer, 
with her back toward the rowgh-hewn 


QUIS BROMFIELD thought that in 


Middle West and face set toward Europe, 


belonging to neither. 

- Yet in Ellen Tolliver he had a charac- 
ter too dominant for his main theme. 
“She’s born like most people with a touch 
of genius under a curse,” one of the char- 
acters says of her to the man who was to 


become her second husband. “Marry her 


if you will, me don’t expect happiness to 
come of it. . . . Don’t expect satisfaction 
from her. She knows too well eacsihied 
where she is bound.” 


Pllen Tolliver’s face was set. toward 


Europe because in Europe lay the oppor- 


tunities she sought in order to develop. 


her talent for the piano. But as Lilli 
Barr, the virtuoso, she made Europe ac- 
knowledge her achievements. America 
was quick to follow. Mr. Bromfield’s pic- 
ture of an energetic descendant of pio- 
neers becomes the story of a woman’s 
career with its attendant struggles, some 
due to her choice of profession, some to 
her sex. In spite of his intention, “Pos- 
session” is preponderantly the tale of the 
woman artist. 

Immediately the reader nai away with 
the superfluous theme, “Possession” in- 
evitably invites comparison with that 
other story of an American woman artist, 
written ten years ago, “The Song of the 
Lark,” by Willa Cather. In many ways 
this book supplements “Possession.” 
Willa Cather, the woman, is better able 
to express a woman’s love of her per- 
sonal freedom than is Louis Bromfield. 
Thea Kronborg in “The Song of the Lark” 
says both for herself and Ellen Tolliver: 
“It’s waking up every morning with the 
feeling that your life is your own, and 
your strength is your own, and your 


talent is your own; that you’re all there, 


and there’s no sag in you.” 


Ellen Tolliver stumbles over every ob- 
stacle that her womanhood puts in her 
path before she understands how she 
must walk. Thea Kronborg finds out 


By Florence Loeb Kellogg 


promptly where she is bound and elimi- 


nates everything irrelevant to a direct 
journey, because, uneducated, limited 
though Thea is, Willa Cather has endowed 
her with too much of herself for her 
to err. Ellen Tolliver should be com- 
pared, not with Thea Kronborg, but with 
Willa Cather herself. 


ILLA CATHER, rejoicing that life 
and strength and talent are all her 
own, has Kronborg, the recognized singer, 
say: “Anything good is expensive. I 
don’t see why anybody wants to marry an 
artist anyhow. I remember Ray Kennedy 
used to say he didn’t see how any woman 
could marry a gambler, for she would 
only be marrying what the game left... . 
I’ve only a few friends, but I can lose 
everyone of them, if it has to be.” 
Ellen Tolliver’s development proceeds 
not in this necessary isolation but in the 


surge of extraneous matters. First she 


has to combat the possessiveness of her 
strong-willed mother, who, though am- 
bitious for her daughter, lacks, like many 


a mother of many a daughter, the wisdom 


to recognize when to cease superimposing 
her loving design upon that creature in 
some ways so like herself whom she has 
borne. Ellen finds an escape in marriage. 


It is easy to conquer the possessiveness of 


her weak, adoring husband. Death re- 
leases her entirely. She makes progress 
for a number of years unhampered. Ellen 
is a mature woman, with talent ripe; she 


is Lilli Barr when she encounters the 


dominant masculinity of her second hus- 
band. Her decision to leave him in order 
to avoid submersion, difficult for the 
woman since it is the one love of her life, 
is easy for the accepted artist. The baby 


she is to bear is reduced to a physiological — 


occurrence. She means to hand it over 
to her mother “to possess until she died or 
the child grew up and escaped from her.” 
And “Possession” ends as does “The Song 
of the Lark,” the two women free as art- 
ists can be free, of everything but their 
art. 


ICHARD CALLENDAR, Ellen’s sec- 
ond husband, alone of the many char- 
acters in a book brimming with interest- 
ing individuals, has no life. He is a 
type, the man with a weakness for women 


and a way with them. Consequently into 


the story comes conflict between male and 
female. “Sometimes,” observed Callen- 
dar’s first wife whom he had divorced to 


marry Ellen, “I think that men and 
women are born to be enemies, that even 
in the happiest of loves there is an ele- 
ment of conflict. One must possess and 
the other be possessed. There is no help- 
ing it. It seems to me that we are always 
fighting, fighting to save the part of us 
which is ourself.” She is discussing Rich- 
ard frankly with Ellen. “Why we’re do- 
ing it now, you know—the two of us. 
Richard, you may say, is the embodiment 
of all that part of men which we can 
never bring ourselves to accept—women 
like you and me.” 


This choice of man, whose own thoughts 


and emotions are never presented by Mr. 


Bromfield, was a superfluous hurdle to put 
in the path of Lilli Barr. When two peo- 
ple in marriage are strong, a struggle for 
domination may result. Most mature 
men and women let be, as do mature peo- 
ple in any relationship. But make a man 
the personification of what D. H. Law- 
rence calls “essential maleness,” and let 
the woman have other matters at heart 
than her elementary femalenegs, and con- 
flict is not only inevitable but exclusive 
of all else. Lilli Barr gave this marriage 
trial enough in six months. Thea Kron- 
borg, however, married her patron and 
devoted friend; neither showed inclina- 


tion to interfere with the other’s work. 


E episodes and encounters between 
characters in “Possession” are more 
dramatic than the quieter action of “The 
Song of the Lark.” But if “Possession” 
is the more engrossing tale as straight 
narrative, “The Song of the Lark” has a 
quality that the former lacks. It is the 
spiritual intentness with which Willa 
Cather, from her own point of view, has 
endowed Thea Kronborg’s efforts. Thea, 
she sums up, had “found her way out of 
a vague, easy-going world into a life of 
disciplined endeavor. Any account of the 
loyalty of young hearts to some exalted 
ideal, and the passion with which they 
strive, will always, in some of us, rekindle 
generous emotions.” The theme of the 
book is that of the born artist: “It was 
a wond’rous lovely storm that drove me.” 
There is no place in Thea Kronborg’s 
driven soul for success as such. She does 
not relax into self-indulgence at the end 
of the lean years. Lilli Barr treats her- 
self to all the pyrotechnics of fame; her 
royal lying-in is almost farcical. For such 
childishness Willa Cather has only scorn. 
Success is a Medusa, she implies, upon 
whose face the eyes dare not linger. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of — 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator CHarues E. Corris. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


National Woman’s Party © 


Married Women Barred 


OMEN teachers in the public schools of St. Paul, sawiinde: have been 
deprived by the Commissioner of Education of their rights to be married. 

Or, to put it another way, married women in the teaching profession in 
St. Paul have been deprived of their right to earn a living in their profession. 
A few days before school closed in St. Paul, long after appointments have 


‘been made for the ensuing school year in most cities, the women teachers — 


were handed their contracts for. the school year 1926-27, containing the fol- 
lowing new clause: 


“This appointment is made with the understanding that if you — 
are married at the present time, this appointment shall be void and 
ineffective; and if you become married, such marriage shall imme- 
diately terminate your appointment in the St. Paul school system.” 


The contracts given the male teachers of the St. Paul schools contained no 


such clause. Men teachers in St. Paul are not required to remain celibate 


upon penalty of losing their means of earning a living, but the women teachers 
are faced with just such a requirement. Of course, now that most schools 
already have their teachers, the women teachers of St. Paul who are married, 
or who wish to be married, may transfer their activities to some other city! © 


N effort was made to put such a clause in the contract of the ‘women 
teachers of the schools of Minneapolis, St. Paul’s twin city. But the 
women of the city protested effectively. We are told that the St. Paul Com- | 
missioner of Education is not subject to election by the direct votes of the 


_ Men and women of the city, and that consequently the protest of St. Paul was 


not as effective as the protests of the women of Minneapolis, where the Board 


of Education is elected. 


We know another school system in which such a regulation snibotaten, 
There the teacher contracts for a year-round job, and receives pay twelve 
months a year, although she teaches only nine months. In this system, we 
are reliably informed, if a woman teacher contemplates marriage, she must 


postpone it until September, when her contract expires, even if she does not 


wish to renew her contract for the following year, for if she marries before 
September—even though she plans to teach no more in that school—she loses 
one-sixth of her year’s pay. 


HEN men marry they are congratulated by their employers, and given 
increases in salary. When women marry they are discharged by their em- 
ployers, even when their own taxes help pay their salaries, and treated as if 
they had committed some crime. 

This is an economic discrimination against women easily remedied by law, 
as it has been remedied in New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and other States, 
where, through the activities of the National Woman’s Party, laws have been 
passed guaranteeing to men and women teachers Equal Rights to appointment, 


promotion, and pay. 
Here is a rank injustice which State Equal Rights laws and a National 
Equal Rights Amendment would prevent. 


ND yet, while St. Paul—and other cities—make such inhuman discrimi-. 
nations against their women teachers, the National Federation of Busi- 


ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, in which there are many teachers, 


failed last week to go on record for Equal Rights. 
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Daily and Weekly Hour Laws for Women Workers 
the New England and Middle Atlantic States 


HE near-victory of the principle of 

Equal Rights in industry in the 

Paris Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, calls attention 
anew to the laws of the United States 
that violate this principle of equality. 

Restrictive legislation for women only 
has taken a variety of forms. That which 
is most prevalent in our States is the limi- 
tation placed upon the working day or 
working week of women in paid occupa- 
tions, ranging from one class of industry 
in some States to practically all occupa- 
tions but domestic service in other States. 
” In five States—Alabama, Florida, Iowa, 
West Virginia, and Indiana—there is no 
law regulating the number of hours of 
work of either men or women in private 
employment. In five others — Georgia, 
Mississippi, Oregon, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina—both men and women in 
certain occupations are subject to like 
restrictions of their working day. 

The history of legislative acts on the 
hours of work of women reveals a ten- 
dency to include an ever-increasing num- 
ber of occupations. Beginning with fac- 


tories, the acts have extended to mechan- 
-jeal and mercantile establishments where 


competition between men and women 
workers has been slight, to restaurants, 
telegraph offices, and office and clerical 
work where competition for the better 
positions is keen. | 

The New England States and New York 
are among the States which earliest began 
to restrict working hours on the basis 
of sex. In this type of legislation Massa- 
chusetts led in 1874 by adopting a 10-hour 
day and 60-hour week for women em- 
ployed in factories. 


None of this group of States has any | 


legislative limitation upon the hours of 
all employees on the basis of occupations, 
such as will be found in other groups of 
States. Over-time for women is absolutely 
prohibited in many of these States—and 
where it is allowed, there is no provision 
for increased rate of pay. 


Eight-Hour “ene for Women Workers in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States 


District of Columbia — 48-hour week, 6 
days. 
 Overtime—none. 
Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
ical or mercantile establishment, 


By Emma Wold, 
Legislative Secretary of the National 
Woman's Party 


Editorial Note: The State laws relating to hours 


_ @f women’s work will be briefly summarized in four 


installments covering the forty-eight States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Porto Rico. Orders of Indus- 
trial ‘Commissions are generally not included in this 


‘summary. 


laundry, hotel, restaurant, telegraph 
or telephone establishment, express 
or transportation company. 


(Code of Law for the Dist. of Col., . 


1924, p. 613; adopted 1914.) 


Nine-Hour Law for Women in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States 


Maine—9 hours in one day. 54-hour week. 


Overtime to shorten one day a week 
if the maximum weekly hours are not 
exceeded. 


_ Applies to workshop, factory, manu- 


faeturing or mechanical establish- 
ment, laundry. 
Exceptions: Manufacturing or busi- 


ness involving perishable materials — 


and products. 

(Revised Statutes of Maine, 1916, pp. 
1650-1652; adopted by popular vote, 
1915.) 


Massachusetts—9 hours in one day. 48- 
hour week. | 

Overtime — In seasonal employments 
52 hours per week if average for year 
is 48 hours. In public service occu- 
pations in emergencies. 
Hotel employees not employed in 
manufacturing, mercantile, or me- 
chanical establishment 
with the hotel may work 10 hours. 
Applies to factory, workshop, manu- 
facturing, mercantile, mechanical 


establishment, telegraph office, tele- 


phone exchange, express or transpor- 
tation company—taundry, hotel, mani- 
curing or hair-dressing establishment, 
motion picture theatre, elevator op- 


erator, switchboard operator in pri- 


vate exchange. 

(General Laws of Mass., 1921, Ch. 
149, Secs. 56-58, amended Acts of 
1921, Ch. 280; adopted as 10-hour 
day. 60-hour week in manufacturing, 
1874, Ch. 221; 58-hour week, 1892, 
Ch. 357; 56-hour week, 1908, Ch. 645; 
54-hour week, 1911, Ch. 484; 9-hour 
day, 48-hour week, 1919, Ch. 113.) 


connected 


New York—9 hours from 6 or 7 A. M. to 
10 P. M. 54-hour and 6-day week. 
Overtime—To make a shorter work- 
day or holiday on one day of week. 
Overtime in canneries handling per- 
ishable products at certain seasons. 
Applies to factories, 7. e., mill, work- 
shop, or other manufacturing estab- 
lishment, laundries; mercantile es- 
tablishments, restaurants in cities of 
first and second class; operation of 
elevators, conductor or guard on 
street railway whether surface, sub- 
way or elevated; messenger for tele- 
graph or messenger service. 
Eaceptions: Writers or reporters in 
newspaper offices; singers and per- 
formers in restaurants, attendants in 
ladies’ cloak rooms and parlors, em- 
ployees connected with dining-rooms 
and kitchens of hotels, or lunch rooms 
or restaurants solely for benefit of 
employees, elevator operator in hotels. 
(Cahill’s Consolidated Laws of N. Y., 
1928, Ch. 32, Secs. 172, 173, 181, 182, 
183, 184 185; adopted as 60-hour week 
in factories for women under 21, 
1886; Ch. 409; -for all women, 1906, 
Ch. 490; 9-hour day, 1921, Ch. 30; 
in mercantile establishments for 
women under 21, 1896, Ch. 384; as . 
_ 9-hour day for all women in mercan- 
__ tile establishments in cities of second 
class and 10-hour day for all women 
elsewhere. 19138, Ch. 493; for all 
places. 1914, Ch. 331; amendments 
to include other occupations, 1917, 
Ch. 535; 1918, Ch. 434; 1919, Ch. 
544.) 


Ten-Hour Law for Women Workers in 


the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. 


Connecticut —10 hours in one day, 55- 
hour week, 58-hour and 6-day week. 

Overtime—none. 
Applies to manufacturing or mechan- 
ical establishment. 58-hour week ap- 
plies to bowling alley, mercantile es- 
tablishment, public restaurant, cafe, 
dining room, barber shop, hair dress- 
ing or manicuring establishment, 
photograph gallery, shoe shining 
parlor. 
Exceptions: Hotels, mercantile estab- 
lishment during week before Christ- 
mas. 
(Gen’l. Statutes of Conn., 1918, Secs. 
5301, 5302, amended 1925, Ch. 153; 


i 
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5306 amended 1925, Ch. 208; Public 
Acts 1925, Ch. 158; adopted as 10- 
hour day, 60-hour week, 1887, Ch. 62; 
58-hour week, 1907, Ch. 251; 55-hour 
week, 1913, Ch. 179.) 


Delaware—10 hours, from 7 A. M. to 11 


_P. M.; 8 hours, from 11 P. M. to 
7 A. M.; 55-hour and 6-day week. 
Overtime—Two hours one day a week 
where weekly maximum is not ex- 
ceeded. 
Applies to mercantile, mechanical or 
manufacturing establishment, laun- 
dry, baking, or printing establish- 
ment, telephone and telegraph office 
or exchange, restaurant, hotel, place 
of amusement, dress- — estab- 
ment, office. 


Exceptions: Canning, preserving or 


preparation for canning or preserv- 
ing of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. 

(Revised Code of Del., 1915, Sec. 
3131, as amended 1917, Ch. 230; 
adopted 1913, Ch. 175.) 


Maryland —10 hours from 6 A. M. to 
10 P. M.; 8 hours from 10 P.M. to 


6 A. M.; 60-hour. week. 
Overtime — Two hours on Saturdays 
and six days before Christmas day in 
mercantile establishments outside of 
- Baltimore where a 9-hour day pre- 
vails through the remainder of the 
year. 
Applies to manufacturing, mechan- 
- jeal, mercantile, printing, baking or 
laundering establishment. 
Exceptions: Canning, preserving or 
preparing for canning or preserving 
of perishable fruits and vegetables. 
(Annotated Code of Md., 1924 (Bag- 
by), V: 2, Article 100, Sec. 54; 
adopted 1912, Ch. 79, re-enacted 1916, 
Ch. 147.) 


New Jersey—10 hours in one day. 54- 


hour and 6-day week. 
Overtime—none. 
Applies to manufacturing or mercan- 
tile establishment, bakery, laundry 
or restaurant. 
Exceptions: Hotels or other continu- 
ous business where working hours do 
not exceed 8 per day; canneries using 
perishable products. 
(Cumulative Supplement to Com- 
piled Statutes of N. J., 1911-1924, p. 
1727, See. 107-137C1; adopted 1912, 
Ch. 216, amended 1921, Ch. 194.) 


Pennsylvania—10 hours in one day. 54- 


_ hour and 6-day week. 
Overtime—Two hours, not more than 
three days in a week in which a holi- 
day occurs. Weekly maximum not 
to be exceeded. 

Applies to any establishment, i. e., 
any place where work is done for 
compensation. 

Exceptions: Work in private homes, 
farming, canning of fruit and vege- 
tables, nurses in hospitals. 

(Act of July 25, 1913, P. L. 1024, Sec. 
3, as amended Act‘of June 1, 1915, 
P. L. 709, See. 1; adopted as 12-hour 
day, 60-hour week in certain occupa- 
tions, 1897, P. L., 30; in any estab- 
lishment, 1905, P. L. 352.) 


Rhode Island—10 hours in 24 — 54. 


hour week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to factory, manufacturing, 
mechanical business or mercantile 
establishment. 
(General Laws of R. I., 1923, Sec. 
1201; adopted as 10-hour day, 60- 
hour week for manufacturing estab- 
lishments 1885, Ch. 519; 58-hour 
week, 1902, Ch. 994; 56-hour week, 
1909, Ch. 384; 54-hour week for occn- 
pations listed above, 1913, Ch. 912, 
amended 1915, Ch. 1218.) 


Ten and One-Quarter-Hour Law for 
Women Workers in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States 


New Hampshire—101% hours between 


6 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 8 hours be- 
tween 8 P. M. and 6 A. M.; 54-hour 
week for day labor; 48-hour week 
for night labor. | 

Overtime — Mercantile establishment 
during week before Christmas, but 


not to exceed weekly maximum. 


Applies to manual or mechanical 
work in any employment. 
Exceptions: Household labor, nurse, 


domestic, hotel, boarding house, tele- 


phone and en office, farm 
labor. 3 

(Laws of 1917, Ch. 196, Sec. 1; 
adopted as 10-hour day for some oc- 
cupations, 1887, Ch. 25; as 1014-hour 
day, 55-hour week and 8 hours for 
night work, 1913, Ch. 156; for all 
occupations as above, 1917, Ch. 196.) 


Ten and One-Half-Hour Law for Women 
Workers in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States 


Vermont—10¥% hours in one day. 56-hour 


week. 


Rights 


Overtime—None. 

Applies to mine or. manu- 
facturing or mechanical establish- 
ment. 

Exceptions: Manufacturing or busi- 
ness in which materials or products 
are perishable, for a period of two 
months by order of Commissioner of 
Industries, and with approval of 
Governor. 

(Gen’l Laws of Vt., 1917, Sec. 5837, 
and Laws of Vt., 1919, No. 160; 
adopted as 11-hour day, 58-hour week, 
1912, No. 85, amended 1917, No. 177.) -- 


Weekly Hour Law for Women Workers 
in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic States 


Connecticut—58-hour week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to bowling alley, snencantiie, 
establishment, public restaurant or 
cafe, dining room, barber shop, hair 
dressing or manicuring establish- 

_ment, photograph gallery, shoe shin- 
ing parlor, billiard or poolroom. — 

_ Eaceptions: Hotels, mercantile estab- 

lishments from December 17 to 25, 
where at least seven holidays with 
pay are granted annually. 
(Gen’l Statutes, 1918, Secs. 5302 and 
5306, as amended 1925, Ch. 153 and 
208; Public Acts. 1925, Ch. 158; 
adopted as 10-hour day in mercantile 
establishments, 1887, Ch. 62; 58-hour 
week, 1907, Ch. 251; amended to in- 
clude other occupations, 1917, Ch. thd 
and 1925, Ch. 158.) 


Maine—54-hour week. 


Overtime—None. 

Applies to mereantile 
store, restaurant, telegraph office, ex- 
press or transportation company, 
telephone exchange of more ‘than 
three operators. 

Exceptions: Mercantile establiah- 
ment December 1 to 25, millinery es- — 
tablishment 8 days before Easter, 
publie service in or extra- 
ordinary public need. . 

(Revised Statutes of Maine, 1916, p. 
1650; adopted by popular vote, 1915.) 


New York—54-hour, 6-day week. 
Overtime—None. 
Applies to messenger for a islereanh 
or messenger company. 
(Cahill’s Consolidated Laws of N. ~ 
1923, Ch. 32, Sec. 185.) 

(The second article of the series will 
give the laws relating to the hours of 
women’s work in the Central States, and 
will appear in next week’s issue.of Equa 
RicHrTs. ) 
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Women’s International World-Wide 


for Peace and Freedom at its Inter- 

national Congress in Dublin, Ire- 
land, last week adopted a resolution af- 
firming its belief in Equal Rights, with 
particular emphasis on equality in the 
economic field. 

The resolution. was introduced by 
Charlotte Despard, one of the foremost 
leaders in the militant suffrage move- 
ment of Great Britain, and for many 
years presidant of the Woman’s Free- 
dom League of Great Britain. The reso- 
lution read: 


| T HE Women’s International League 


- “Whereas, women all-over the world are 
today denied full equality, although it is 
of vital importance that they have power 
to direct with authority their own lives 
and equally with men to direct the af- 
fairs of the world; therefore be it 
“Resolved, That this Congress of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom affirms its belief in the polit- 
ical, social, and economic equality of the 
sexes, and in the right of women to equal 
opportunity and recognition in the indus- 
trial field.” 


Equal Rights 


_ Among the members of the National 
Woman’s Party at the Congress who 
worked for the adoption of the resolu- 
tion were Anita Pollitzer, National Sec- 


retary of the Woman’s Party; Katherine 


Devereaux Blake of New York; Lucy 
Branham of Maryland; Mary Winsor of 
Pennsylvania; Alice Park of California; 
Gertrude Franchot Tone of Niagara 
Falls; Ella Reigel of Pennsylvania; Lola 
Maverick Lloyd of Chicago; and Anne 
Martin of Nevada. 

Prominent European Feminists who 
advocated the Equal Rights resolution, 
many of whom are members of the Inter- 
national Advisory Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, included: Aletta Jacobs 
and Frau Muller von der Graff of Hol- 
land; Anita Augspurg, Gertrude Baer, 
and Lida Gustava Heymann, of Germany; 
Marcelle Capy and Gabrielle Duchene, of 
France; Yella Hertza of Austria; Em- 
meline Pethick-Lawrence and Eleanor 
Japp, a member of the Six Point Group 


and daughter of Sir Henry Japp, of Eng- 
land. 


Mrs. Lloyd was chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee which reported the 
Equal Rights declaration. 

Mrs. Despaid and Mrs. Pethick-Law- 
rance both made exceptionally magnifi- 
cent speeches for the resolution, according 
to cables received by the National Wom- 
an’s Party. Mrs. Despard said, “Equal- 
ity between the sexes is the most import- 
ant fundamental question that can come 
before us. There is no more urgent neces- 
sity than the immediate realization of the 


principle of equality between men and 


women in all relations of life and labor.” 

Mrs. Despard urged that in protecting 
children and weak individuals of both 
sexes, equality between men and women 
should not be sacrificed. 

Several leaders of Feminist thought in 
European countries became members of 
the International Advisory Council of 
the National Woman’s Party at this con- 
vention as a result of the interest aroused 
in the Woman’s Party campaign for 
world-wide Equal Rights with which cam- 
paign they came in close contact, for the 
first time, at this convention. 


* Think I Shall Get Mariad” 


mon for a man to marry a good house- 

keeper and dwell with becoming pride 
on that prized virtue in his spouse. For 
in New England where the farms are 
small and badly equipped, a wife who 
rises above the trivialities of lugging 
water, economizing on water, bending 
over unstable tubs, building fires, filling 
lamps, scrubbing bare splintery floors, 
and trudging miles over a poorly arranged 
and lighted house, is a jewel indeed. The 
joke of city life takes on real meaning: 
‘He married three times, once for love 
and twice for general housework.” 

Just as the men seek good housekeepers, 
it is taken for granted that the women 
want to make a good match, marry well, 
marry good providers. Not exactly based 
on the newer code of marital ethics, it is 
nevertheless a partnership based on a fair 
exchange of labor, the terms fully under- 
stood by all parties to the circumstances. 
If there is a little love thrown in, so much 
the better. Such is the essence of the 
marriage traditions in our community. 

Of course our community does not dif- 
fer from others in that it expects the mar- 
riageable women to wait to be chosen. 


| N our immediate circle it is not uncom- 


By Rebecca Hourwich 


Their method of waiting allows for lati- 
tude, but it is assumed that the women 
will do nothing unwomanly. 


There is one woman farmer among us, 
Mary Krybscyk, a Finn. Mrs. Krybscyk 
was once married, but discovered that our 
laws permitted her to relieve herself of 
the responsibility of acting as chief bailer 
for a drunken husband, and she divorced 
him. That left her solely responsible for 


a small son, more than a hundred acres, | 


sixteen cows, a daily milk route, eight 
hundred chickens, a truck garden, pre- 
serving, mending; cooking, and tending 
house. In less than five years Mrs. Kryb- 
scyk had sold the old farm for a new one, 
a better one, right on the State road, 
more convenient to the boy’s school, and 
more convenient for her in winter, when 
in place of the gardening she did washing 
and cleaning for the neighbors. 

One evening as I was speaking with ad- 
miration of Mrs. Krybscyk to my friend, 


the widowed constable, he confided in 


me. “I am scared of that woman.” 
“What? You scared of anything? Ri- 
diculous. What do you mean?” 
“You know what she said to me? She 


stopped me one night in the road, and 
she says, in that broken English of hers, 
‘You have a nice farm, and I have a nice 
farm, and our two farms, they two would 
make one nice big farm.’ I was so scared 
I just run, arid never said a word. You 
know I think that woman wants to get 
married.” 

I agreed with him and gave as my 
evidence Mrs. Krybscyk’s newly adopted 
costume worn even in her barn—her head 
covered with a net and pink ribbon bou- 
doir cap, her sleazy stockings caught in 
gay calf garters. Also there was the new 
kitchen cabinet, the three new hen houses, 
the purchase of my second-hand walnut 
gimcrack parlor set. 

But we were not to be left to 7 
tion for long. When Mrs. Krybscyk next 
delivered milk and eggs, she stayed to do 
a little cleaning, and to have a little 
friendly conversation. 

“Wages are so high,” sighed she. “It 
cost me so much to have my building © 
done, and I ain’t through yet. The house, 
it is so old, and it needs so much done to 
it, painting, and papering, and I ean’t 
do it all myself. It is mostly man’s work. 
I tell you farming ain’t easy for a woman. 
It takes a man. A farm needs a hired 
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man to make it go “~ But wages is 


so high.” 

A little later she added. “You know 
now I got a nice place, all fixed up, I 
think I will get married. I need a man 
around the place, and wages is so high. 
But I don’t want any lazy, good for noth- 
ing mantaround my place. I want a good 
worker.” 

It was only a few weeks later when the 
constable burst in and asked for a cup 
of coffee in exchange for a lively bit of 
gossip. 

“Guess what! Mrs. Krybscyk is mar- 
ried, and she has married an American 
from Boston, and they are going to keep 
house and live on her farm. Doesn’t that 
beat everything?” 

The constable keeps saying soe queer 
it was that I should have been so sure 
that Mrs. Krybscyk was going to get mar- 
ried, and get a good strapping husband. 
And then he shakes his head and adds: — 

“Its a queer feeling I have that that 
woman really did make up her mind to 
marry, so she would have a man to work 
the farm.” 

Mayhe men are teaching women what 
to look for in marriage, and women in 
Mrs. Krybscyk’s position are free to make 
a satisfactory choice. To the neighbors 
she is a curiosity; to me she is the writ- 
ing on the wall. 


The 
Convention 


Comments of the Press 


HE League of 
Women Voters 
of the United 


Mari | 
States, which con- 


Droi 
tributed to the 
prea founding of the In 
Pari 
ternational Alli- 


J 1926 
ance, seemed not to 


desire the admis- 
sion of the National Woman’s Party (the 
Feminist Party), and this was undoubt- 
edly the reason why this large and im- 
portant association was rejected, which 
appears to us extremely regrettable. 


This decision made it possible to fore- 


. See what the vote would be on the resolu- 
tion concerning “protection” of working 
women. 


The Woman’s Party of the 
United States has always opposed any 


legislation which, under the guise of pro- 


tection, has worked to restrict women, to 


exclude them from certain occupations 


where they might profitably earn their liv- 


ing, and to justify the inequality of wages 
‘between men and women. A majority of 


the convention, however, seemed to hold 
a contrary opinion. Although the com- 
mission appointed by the Alliance pro- 


nounced itself every restriction 


upon women’s work, the Congress found 
itself divided on this point, and by a suffi- 
ciently large majority the Fesozution was 
rejected. 

What nonsense certain 
on this subject! The partisans of freedom 
to work were treated as extremists and 
were vigorously abused! Yet this is not 
the first time the question has been raised 
in France. We have had occasion to show. _ 
that night work is prohibited for women _ 
when it pays well, but that a setting aside 
of the law is permitted when it concerns 
poorly paid work which men do not wish. 


The case of the Fronde might be recalled, 


where, in 1898, women typographical 
workers were prohibited from earning 15 


to 20 frances a day in setting up the paper, 
although in all the print-shops women | 


were permitted to work in folding the 
papers at a wage of 2 to 4 francs! | 

It was without doubt an excellent thing 
to discuss this subject at the meeting in 
order to clarify the beliefs of the hearers. 
Unfortunately, the program of the Con- 
gress was too heavy, the time too short 


fora complete study and a thorough dis- 
cussion. 


News from the F ield 


International Support 

NDICATION of the world-wide inter- 
| est being taken in the Woman’s Party 

championship at the Paris convention 
of Equal Rights in the economic world is 
seen in the support offered to the National 
Woman’s Party by many women of other 
countries. Spanish, British, Egyptian, 
French women have joined as members in 
order to support the organization which 
is most actively working for Equal eco- 
nomic Rights as well as for equality in all 
other fields. 

The following letter, received from a 
prominent British delegate to the Paris 
convention of the International Suffrage 
Alliance with a contribution of £5 to the 
fund of the National Woman’s Party, is 
typical of the new friendships that have 
been made: 


“T am sending you this small cheque 
for the National Woman’s Party, which 
please acknowledge as from ‘Anonymous.’ 

“T am one of those who have felt it 
right to put all into the children’s educa- 
tion, but mine are almost beginning to 
get on their own feet, and I look forward 
to giving more time and, if there is any 
left after launching my three, more money 
to the woman’s movement. 

“You of the National Woman’s Party 
have, during these past days in Paris, 
shown me again how to live, and this mite 
must serve for my gratitude. I hope soon 
to find a way to deeds instead of words.” 


The N. W. P. 


HE new 50-50 emblem of the National 

Woman’s Party was designed by 
Vyvyan Donner, the famous poster artist, 
who is a Founder of the Party. It is 
about the size of a nickel, done in gilt- 
bronze, and represents a man and a 
woman holding up the world equally. 
Above the figures is the legend, “N. W. P. 
50-50.” It fastens with a convenient pin 
at the back, and is a worthy ornament 
for any gown or suit. 


Inasmuch as all profit from the 50-50 
pin goes to the Party, Esther B. Mc- 
Laughlin asks that all members please 
order as many as possible and sell to their 
friends. The price is the modest sum of 
25 cents. 

Miss McLaughlin says: “In ordering, 
however, please remember that it is fid- 
dling work to pack and mail one pin. 
Postage and exchange on out-of-town 
checks eat away the profit for the Party. 
It costs about two cents for each pin by 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 
LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 


Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 


first-class mail. I shall be glad to supply 
you with only one or two pins at a time 
if you are all alone in a field.” 


Title Guarantee & Trust - 
-Company 


MAURICE WYMAN 
Footwear and Hosiery 


Men Women Children 


111 E. Baltimore Street 
19 W. Lexington Street | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


EMBLEM OF THE N. W. P. 
(Gilt Bronze Pin) 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
Address Orders to 
B. McLaveHuin 


51 East 53rd St. New York City — 


Please accompany orders with remittance, remember- 
ing 10 cents exchange on checks. 


Order at least four and sell to your friends. 
ALL PROFIT GOES TO THE PARTY. 
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